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Public Law 94-142 requires an individualized education program (lEP) 
to be developed for each handicapped child to ensure the provision of, a 
free appropriate public education. This mandate for lEP's demands new 
responsibilities c£ teachers and administrators to focus their emphasis 
fro'n categorical groups to charr>\.teristics of the individual handicapped 
student. Kirk (1966) decried the practice of labeling and categorization 
by stressing the lack of correspondence between such categorization and 
educational instruction of various handicapped children. He summarized 
his beliefs at the Third Annual Conference of the American Association 
for Chil^dren with Learning Disabilities: 

Instead of classifying children into categories, and 
instead of worrying about the etiological classifica*- 
tions, names, labels and categories, the concentration 
of most workers at this conference - Kephart, Myklebust, 
Froscig, 3nd many others - is an attempt to analyze 
the child's ability in such a way that refnediation and 
training can follow. 

The traditionally utilized approaches to education which attempt to 
"fit children into predetermined learning models ^hd the accompanying 
instructional methods and materials are no longer appropriate for the 
education of handicapped children. PL94-142 establishes a nationwide 
commitment to develop or adapt methodoligies , materiills, and educational 
objectives which are specific to the individual handicapped child's needs. 

While PL94-142 is generally considered as a complex, innovative, and 
highly specific piece of legislation, many of the concepts Incorporated 
into the law are actually the reiteration of what "good** educational . 
practices ought to be. Dewey recognized the importance of individuality 
in teaching long ago and wrote: 

Strictly speaking, method is thoroughly individual. 
Each has his own instinctive way of going at a 
thing; the attitude and che mode of attack are 
Individual . To ignore this individuality of 
approach, to try to subs tit^ite for it, under the 
names of 'general method', a uniform scheme of 
procedure, is simply to cripple the only effective 
agencies of operation and to overlay them with a 
mechanical formalism that produces only a routine 
conventionality of mental quality (1913, p. 202). 



Tlie basic concept of individualization applied as an educational 
Instructional process can be traced throughout the history of'education. 
In 1868, a fornjal process of individualization was introduced as the 
St. Louis i .an. Later program.s included the Dalton Plan (Saettler, 1968) 
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introduced in 1919 in Massachusetts and the Morrison Plan (Morrison, 1926) 
conceived in 1920 in Illinois. More recent instructional approaches 
involved various individualized schemas, for example, programmed learning, 
individually prescribed instruction, and computer assisted instruction. 

Concerns related to the . development , implementation, and evaluation of/ 
the recently mandated lEP's are now being expressed throughout our educati^^^nal 
communities. Issues of concern include numerous related items which are, /or 
potentially can be, involved with lEP^s includini;: native language, par^hts 
unwilling or unable to participate in a planning conference, and existing or 
limited resources of a school district for handicapped 'children. It. appears 
that many of che concerns, however, relate to the fact that educators a^e 
being required to set forth in writing their best educational judgements for 
handicapped children in developing an lEP. / Educators, recognizing the 
tremendous variability of ho\/ children learri face this requirement with 



trepidation. 



/ 



The development of an lEP clearly indicates that educational, decisions 
must be made. Relevant ''information concerning a handicapped child must be 
assessed, judgements must be made, and a course of action must be determined. 
The lEP represents a rational- process of educational decision, making. 

Livingston (1953) previously discussed decision making in/the context of 
management as administration. He stated: j 

If we expand the concept of decision-making to inc/iude, . 
on the one hand, tile process by wliich the decision is 
arrived at, and on; the other hand, to include* th0 
process by wliich wp implem.ent or make the decis^'on " 
"work", and if we jfurther recognize that this is a 
continuing, dynamic process rather than an occasional. 
'. event, then decisioning means something quite/different 



than heretofore ar 
action (p . 659) : 



d becomes the basis of all/managerial 



/ 



/ 



His view considers decision-making as an ongoing prc/cess and also interrelates 
action, into the process. These two points relate o'loseiy to the lEP as the 
intent is to make it an active ongoing process of ^^etting objectives and 
evaluating the results of instruction after' a per^iod /of time. 

■ ' / ' ■ ■ . ■ 

Viewi^iglfche-'IEP in a more positive context/ possible advantages exist 
for educators due.. to requirements set forth in /the PL94-1A2. The- law mandates 
that educational plans shall be developed for ^ach handicapped child. Accord- 
ing to the law, these^ plans shall be formylat;^d on the basis of relevant 
evaluations of each- handicapped child. This/ requirement guards against the 
practice of making educational decisions on./the basis of existing data or in 
some cases, irrelevant data. The prognosis for the education of each handi- 
capped child shall be pre-developed by those/instructional personnel who 
have responsibilities for the instructioniil/ program of the child. This 
removes the tre^^endou^^ responsibility oi/ developing such a plan from the 
individual teacher and places it on the;/ r'l^commendation of group of professionals. 
Furthermore, parental involvement in d<^v^loping the lEP permics them an . 
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opportunity to understand the. ratlonal/e behind the decisions made concetning ' 
their child and, when they agree with a developed lEP, in effect commit 
themselves the • pre-s tated educational program for their handicapped child. 

The personnel involved with the instruction or administration of the 
educational program of the handicapped child are also provided with a means 
of determining the accountability pf ' the educational plan. The requirements 
of specific short-term instructional obj ectives coupled with the requirement 
of at least an annual re-evaluation permits educational personnel to 
objectively assess their previous educational plan. This situation presents 
the opportunity to reaffirm earlier convictions which would greatly enhance 
educational credibility with the handicapped child's parents, or to modify 
or adjust their convictions which would be done for the ultimate benefit of 
furthering the handicapped child's educational chances. This possibility . may 
be viewed as negative by educators^^ but. it is critical that we, as educators, 
realize that plans, or even dreams, for children do not always come to 
fruition. This fact was recognized by Congress during tlie development of 
PL9A-142. Congressman Quie stated before the House of Representatives that 

*'It is important to point out that (the individualized 
education program) is an educational program developed 
jointly, but it is not intended as a binding contract by 
the schools, children, and patents.*' (Congressional 
Record, 1975, p. H7152). 

The stage was cct by Congress by its passage. of Senate Bill 6, and 
President Ford conimltted the nation to the complex principles embodied in 
the education of handicapped children when he signed PL9A-1A2 into law on 
November 29, 1975. The responsibility fot providing these educational 
services to handicapped- children now lies with the schoold of our rtation. 

Let attention now be focused on the specific requirements related to 
IKP's included in PL94-142 and the Proposed Rules (Federal Register, 1976, 
p. 56966-56998), to implement the' statute as developed by the United States 
Office of Education's Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH). 

" ' Public Law 9A-142 

E ducation for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 . 

Section 602 (a) (19) of the Act defines lEP as follows: 

The term 'individualized education program' means a , 
written statement for each handicapped child developed 
in any meeting by a representative of the local 
educational agency or an intermediate educational unit 
who shall be qualified to provide, or supervise the 
provision of, specially designed instruction to meet 
the unique needs of handicapped children, the teacher, 
the parents or guardian of such child, and, whenever 



appropriate, such child, which statement shall 
iilclucfe (A) a statement of the present levels 
of educational performance of Such child, (B) 
a statement of annual goals, including short- 
term instructional objectives, (C) a statement , 
of the specific educational services to be provided 
to such cliild, and the extent to which such child 
will be able to participate in regular educational 
programs, (D) the projected date for initiation and 
anticipated duration such services, and (E) 
appropriate objective criteria and evaluation 
procedures and schedules for determining, on at 
least an annual basis, whether instructional 
objectives are being achieved. 

Additional sections of the law address lEP's as can be seen in the following 

Section 612 f 4) ; 

Each local educational agency in the State will 
maintain records of the individualized education 
program for each handicapped child, arid such 
program shall be established , reviewed, and revised 
as provided in section 614 (a) (5) . , 

. Section 613 (a) (11) ; 

provide for procedures for evaluation at least 

annually of the effectiveness of programs in 

meeting the educational needs of handicapped 

children (including evaluation of individualized 
'^ediicational programs), in accordance with such 
.criteria that the Commissioner shall prescribe 

pursuant to section 617. 

SocMon 6i4 (a) (5) ; 

provide assurances that the local educational agency 
or intermediate educational unit will establish, or 
. revise, whichever is appropriate, an individualized 
education program for each handicapped child at .the 
beginning of each school year and will then review 
and , if appropriate revise , its provisions periodically, 
but not less than annually. ^ 



arid Section 615 (b)(1)(C); 



written prior notice to the parents or guardian 
of the child whenever such agency or unit - 

(i) proposes to initiate or change, or 

(ii) refuses to initiate or change, 

the identification, evaluation, or educational^ 
placement of the child or the provision of a free 
appropriate public education to the child. 

Considered in their entirety., these sections form the miViimum requirements 
of the lEP which must be provided in order to be in compliance with PL94-142. 
However, each state may establish more specific, requirements should it determine 
that more specificity is necessary. 

Proposed Rules 

Education of Handicapped Children and 1 ncentiv^e Grants Program 
45 CFR Parts 1006, 121a, and'^ 121m 

Part 121 a. Subpart C, Sec. 121a. 220-225 addresses the issue of lEP's as 
follows: 

Section 121a. 220 Scope. 

Each State and local educational agency shall ^ 
insure that an individualized education program 
is provided for each handicapped child who is 
receiving or will receive special educati<.ui, 
regardless of what institution or agency provides 
or will provide special education to the child. 

Section 121a. 221 State educational agency responsibility. 

(a) The State educational agency shall insure 
that each local educational agency establishes 
and implements an individualized education ^ 

program for 'each handicapped child. ■ , 

(b) The State educational agency shall require 
i^ach public agency which provides . special 

education or related services to a handicapped . 
child to establish policies and procedures for 
developing, implementing, reviewing, maintaining, 
and evaluating an individualized education 
program for that child. 



Section 121a, 222 Local educational agency responsibility. 

(a)Each local educational agency shall develop, 
or revise, whichever is appropriate, .an individualized 
education program for every handicapped child at the 
beginning of the school year, and review and if 
appropriate revise its provisions periodically, but 
not less than annually. 

(b;Each local educational agency is responsible 
for initiating and conducting meetings for developing, 
reviewing, and revising a child *s individualized 
education program, 
^ (c)For a handicapped child who is receiving special 

education, a meeting must be held early enough so 
tha^t the individualized education program is developed 
(or revised, as appropriate) by the beginning of the 
next school year, 

(d)For a handicapped child who is not receiving 
special education » a meeting must be held within thirty 
days of a determination that the child is ' handicapped , 
or that the child will receive special education. 

Section 121a, 223 Participants in meetings. 

The local educational agency shall insure that each 
meeting includes the following participants: 

(a) A representative of the local educational agency, 
other than the child's teachers, who is qualified to 
provide, or supervise the provision of, special 
education, 

(b) The child's teacher or teachers, special or regular, 
or both, who have a direct responsibility for implement- 
ing the child's individualized education program* - 

•(c)One or both child's parents, subject to Section- 
121a, 225, ' . 

(d) lNrhere appropriate, the child, . 

(e) Other individuals, at the discretion of the parent 
or agency , 

Section 121a, 22A' Parent participation, 

f Ca).Each- local 'educatibrial agency shall take steps 

to insure that ohe or both of the parents of the handi- 
capped child are present at each meeting or are 
afforded the opportunity to participate, including 
scheduling the meeting at a mutually agreed on time 
and place. 
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■ (b)If neither parent can attend, the local educational 
agency shall use other methods to Insure parent participa- 
tion, • including individual or conference telephone calls, 
meeting may be conducted without a parent in 
.. attendance if*" the local educational agency is unable to 
convince the parents that they should attend • In this 
case t\\e. local educational agency must have a record of 
its attempts to arrange a mutually agreed on time and 
place, such as : 

(1) Detailed records or telephone calls made or attempted 
and the results of those calls, 

(2) Copies of correspondence sent to the parents and -any 
responses received and 

(3) Detailed records of. visits made to the parent's home 
or place ^..of employment and the results of those visits. 

(d)Thejlocal educational agency shall take whatever 
action i^. necessary to insure that the parent understands 
the proceedings at a meeting, including arratiging for an 
interpreter for parents who are deaf or whose native 
language is other than English. 

Section 12;l4. 225 Content of individualized education program. 

yihe individualized education program for each child 
roust include; 

(a) A statement of the child's present levels of 
educational performance, including academic achievement, 
social adaptation, prevocational and vocational skills, 
psychomotor skills, and self-help skills. 

(b) A statement of annual goals which describes the ' 
educational performance to be achieved by the end of 
the school year under the child's individualized 
education program; ' , 

(c) A statement of short-term instructional objectives, 
' which must be measurable intermediate steps between 

the present level of educational performance and the 
annual goals; 

(d) A statement of specific educational servi<ies needed 
by the child, (determined without regard to the avail- 
ability of those services) including a description of; 

(1) All special education and related services v/hich 
are needed to meet the unique needs of the child, 
including the type of physical education program in 
which the child will participate, and 

(2) Any special instructional media and materials which 
. are needed; 

(e) The date when those services will begin and length 
of time the services will be given; 
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(f) A descrip tion of the extent to which the child will 
participate in regular education programs; 

(g) A justification for the type of educational place- 
ment which the child will have; 

(h) A list of the ■ individuals who are responsible for 
implementacion of the ind ivdualized education program; and 

(i) Objective criteria, evaluation procqdvires, and schedules 
for determining, on at least an annual basis, whether the 
short-term instructional objectives are being achieved. 

Section 121a. 226 ^Private school placements. 

(a) The State educational agency shall insure that an 
individualized education program is developed, maintained, 
and evaluated for each child placed in a private school 
by the State educational agency or a local educational 
agency . 

(b) The agency which places or refers a child shall insure 
that provision is made for a representative from the 
private school (which may be thie child's teacher) to 
participate in each meeting. If the private school 
representative cannot attend a meeting, the agency 
shall use other methods to insure participation by the 
private school, including individual or conference 
telephone calls. 
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The. degree of specificity is considerably greater in the Proposed 
Rules as compared with PL94-1^,2. As the Proposed Rules were si«nif icantlv 
revised by BEH numerous times in the process of their development, it may 
be projected that many of the concepts embodied therein will be the' 
primary base of the finalised Rules and Regulations. The finalized Rules 
and Regulations, when published, will become and administrative form of 
federal law which will, of necessity, have to be complied with. It is 
the intent of the remainder of this paper to address key concepts of the' 
Proposed Rules as they relate to lEP's. i i Lne 



P articipants in Meetings 



Each local educational agency (LEA) is required to include at Pach Tfp 
meeting which it holds a respresentat ive of the LEA, other ha' tL child's 

to the child tL iiild'/r^f' '° personnel who provide'instruction 

Lu cne cniid. The child s teacher or teachers, regular or spefcial or hnt-h 

^^^^^^^ 

tZt T T J '"^^"^^^ the development of ?he lE^ and 

a valid document and the teacher's skiUs must be adequate to "aly^e and 
IS to^'fu fJn ^^^'--^ °f the handicapped c^ild "f' he JeP 

must be n 1 ''""^^>'' '''^ child's parent or parents 

thf^-^ 1 t Participant in each lEP meeting. It is belLved that 

tSat r'n%"" °' ^'^^ P-"-- provide information 

Ind oroiidf understanding of the needs of the individual chUd 

ine o^ rh" . ^PP^-^Junity fdr parental cooperation through their unders and- 

z^'yZ tts^^^ritL^1fde"c^:i;:s"""^ ^^^'^ -^-^ ---- 
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Agaln^ educational agencies must fulfill those minimum requiremoats 
should they become final Ued in the Kales and Rcp.uiat ions , however, each 
educational agency would be perinicted to establish additional criteria for 
inclusion of other personnel. 

Individualized Education P ro {>ram Content 

The content to be included in each n*P is specifically addressed in 
Section 121a. 225.. The following recommendations for meetini; these requirements 
have bee-n adopted from Functions of* t jie_PL.'jf:cMnent Committee in Special 
Education: A Resou rce Maiuial which was published by the NatiVnal Association 
of State Directors of Special Education in J976. 

Components of the lE P 

The vehicle for translating child evaluation information into practical 
planning for the child, i.e., the lEP, should at the minimum contain the 
following components: 

(a) Present level of educational performance; 

(b) Annual goals and short-term objectives; 

(c) Specific educational services to be provided; 

' (d) Extent to which child will participate in regular classroom; 

(e) Projected date for initiation and duration of services; 

(f) Objective criteria and evaluation procedures; and 

(g) Schedule arid procedures for review (must be at least annually). 

The lEP may be thought of as a series of levels which become more specific 
as they move closer to the actual implementation of the program witli the child. 

Because the lEP flows directly into implementation, the written program 
itself cannot be thought of as a one-time thing. Rather, it must be thought of 
as a flexible response to the changing needs. of the child. Information . dn the 
child should flow back up through the implementer level to the lEP meeting 
participants, and should have direct bearing for making changes in the lEP. 

"^The following tasks provide a possible format for developing the "lEP: 

Task 1: Outlining Areas of Concern or Need 

The first task of the lEP meeting participants function 
is to review the information .gathered during the child 
evaluation process. These should now be viewed from the 
perspective of their" usefulness as a basis for developing 
the lEP. Using this information, the participants should 
list the child's present levels of perfornance in each 
learning area, including both strengths and weaknesses and 
areas possibly in need of. intervention from support 
services . 
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Task 2: Prioritizing Long-Term Goals 



One of the first decisions that the participants have 
to make in developing and implementing the lEP* is where 
to start. This process is called prioritizing, which 
means deciding which needs should be addressed first. 
The following is a list of critical areap to consider in 
making this important decision: 

(a) lvTiat are the'priority parental concerns? 

(b) lvTiat are priority teacher concerns? 

(c) What are the "^appropriate developmental sequences 

of taks or behaviors that the child would be expected 
to move through? 

(d) U^nat behaviors appear to be the most modifiable, as 
determined rrom baseline assessment data including 
the child's strengths, weaknesses, and learning style? 

(e) Are there any other crucial considerations one ne.eds 

to make in selecting areas of educational need, such as 
. ^ any problem areas that are truly dangerous ^for this child, ,, 
injurious to his?her health, or others.. 
For each, of the areas of need, the participants should write 
a long-term goal statement. These .^will then be . prioritized 
in terms of their importance. Each goal statement will reflect 
what the participanrs expect to be able to accomplish with the 
child on a long-term basis. Since fedaral law requires at 
least an annual review of progress, it is . recpmmended that these 
long-term goaTs be stated in annual terms. Goals should be 
s^tated in measurable terms; this will facilitate monitoring 
and evaluation of the lEP's appropriateness- 

Xhe participants objective in Task. 2 is, therefore, to discuss 
needs and decide which needs are most important to meet at this 
particular time. These should.be stated . as , long-term goal^s. 
^These statements will be used as a basis for specifying services 
that the child will receive. The number of goal statements . 
needed is dependent upon the child's needs and may range from 
one to several. Care should be ..taken not. to have so many 
goal statements that accomplishment is impossible. In the 
case of a child with many needs, the'.participants should con- 
centrate^ initially on high priority goals, and later move to 
other areas.. , 

Task 3:. Writing Short-Term Objectives for Prioritized Goals 

For each of the long-terra goals outlined^, in Task 2, the. 
participants should develop several short-term objectives, 
i.e., statements describing, in specif ic , objective and 
measurable terms, the intermediate steps which together will 
help the child to accomplish the goal. ■ Short-term, in this 
case, refers to several periods of time within the long-term, 
goal; the actual length of time, chosen is up to the parti- 
cipants. For example, 3h;>rt-term objectives may be set to 
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corresond in time to each reporting period. Or they may be 
set as^ weekly objectives or bi-annual objectives. 

Within the annual review requirements, time periods 
covered by both goals and objectives are . extremely flexible, 
> The participants should make use of this flexibility in develop- 
ing statements which fit (a) the child's needs, and (b) the 
school system's needs, ^ 

The participants ishould develop a similar set of short-term 
objectives for each goal statement listed. 

Task A: Specifying Services Needed- 

For each of the objectives listed the participants should 
specify the type of service needed to meet that objective. 
This statement wiJl be in general terms, and will define the 
service area in which implementation will occur. This 
would include service areas such as regular or special 
classroom" instruction, transportation, social services, or 
therapy. 

In many .cases, the type of service needed will be the same 
for all short-term objectives within a goal statement. In 
other cases, type of service may vary for different objectives. 
The assignment of services is not a placement decision. It is 
a ;Listing of types of services that will best meet, the child's 
needs. 

Task 5: Specifying Persons Responsbile 

Within each service- area, the participants should assign a 
specific person who will be responsible for seeing that the 
objectives in his/her service area are met. This person 
will in most cases be the implementer who will. later develop 
V the educational instructional plan for that service area. 
/« 

Task 6: Specifying. Percentage of Tim^ 

•• ■ c 

■ ' For each service area listed in Task 4, the participants 

should estimate a percentage of time that will reflect 'how much 
time the child will spend in receiving that service. This 
percentage may.be on ca daily. Weekly, monthly, semester, or 
yearly basis. The participants should decide which of these ' 
best fits the child's and their own needs. The total percentage 
of time for all services, will equal at least. 100. percent. 
(In cases whe-re. a child receives special education services 
within^ a regular setting, the total percentage may be more 
than 100 percent). . 

Task 7: Setting --Timelines " , 

For each objective listed, the partlfeipants should establish 
a time when services will start and wl^eft /services are estimated 
to end. If objeG^tives within one goai statement are- progressive, 
then the estimated ending date will correspond to the beginning 
date of the next objective. If objectives are not progressive, 
the dates- will overlap. 
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The participants should set dates on which they will review 
the child's progress towards the annual goals and the short- 
term objectives. These dates will usually correspond to the ; 
ending dates for objectives. They may also correspond to the 1 
dates that the participants set for reporting, e.g*, twice a 
year. • . 

Task 8: Stating Percentage of Time in Regular Classroom 

A statement of the percentage of time that a child will 
spend in a regular classroom is required by PL9A-1A2. Percentage 
could range from zero percent up to IQO percent. An examination 
of the percentages of time for each service area should allow 
participants to estimate this fairly easily. 

Task 9: Making a Placement Recommendation 

This task of the participants in completing tjie lEP should be 
to decide upon a placement recommendation. This placement 
should reflect the place where the services needed by the child, 
as already indicated, will best be delivered. 

Task 10: Making Specific. Recommendations for Implementation 

The participants may make specific suggestions to implementers 
Such suggestions might include types of activities to use in 
reaching goals, resource materials, and resource persons. 7he 
purpose of this is to give the implementer some access to the 
compentencies available among the lEP meeting participants. 

Task -11: Establishing Objective Evaluation Criteria ' 

For each goal statement, the par ticipants should state how j 
accomplishment of that goal will he evaluated. If goals and j 
objectives have been stated in measurable terms, then the 
criteria have already been set. This' should be stated. , 

The evaluation procedures are to determine, as a minimum/ 
(a) if satispfactory progress toward the annual* goals is being 
a^chieved, (b) if the annual goals or short-term infjtructional 

* objectives need revision, (c) if services .need to be altered, j ^' 
and (d) if the student can benefit from a less restrictive ' " 
environment. The child's lEP and se^rvices will be modified 

• within a reasonable period of. time accordingly, as determined 
by the reveiw process. 

-'; The participants may wish to indicate support service 

responsibilities to* aid implementers in further developing 
and implementing the lEP. 
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Placement 



PL9A-1A2 requires '\ : . procedures to insure that to the maximum extei 
appropriate, handicapped children ... are educated with children who are i 
handicapped, and that special classes, separate schooling or other removal I 
of handicapped children from the regular education environment occurs only \ 
the nature or severity of handicap is such that educationin regular classei 
with the use of supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved satisfac 
(PL9A-142, Section 613 (a)(13)(B)). This requirement is frequently referre, 
as placement in the ''leasi: restrictive environment". 

The following three models represent possible alternatives in viewing 
educational placements: . - 



Hospitals and- 



Rnideniial School 



Special Day School 



FuM Time Special Class 



Part-Time Special" Class 



Regular Ctatvoom Plus 
Resource Room Service 



Regular Classroom with Supplementary ^ I 51 ?1 
Teaching or Treatment 

Re9ular Cliissroom v^ith Consultation 



Most Problen.s Handled in Regular 
'Classroom 



— Number of Cases — > 
FIGURE 3. 



A FRAMEVVpHK FOR CONSIDERIMG SOME ISSUES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION. 
<5E£ MAYNARO REYNOLDS, PART I. PP. 3-36.) 



'.A 




"OUTPATIENT" 
PROGRAMS 

(Assignment of 
pupils 90vem«] 
by the school 
system) 



Level t 

Level n 

Level 111 

Level IV 

LevH V 
Level Vt 



riN PATIENT** 
PROGRAMS 

Level Vn / hospital or \ (Assignment of 

' children to 
facilities 
governed by 
health, correctional 
or welfare agencies) 



The taper«J desiga is used in the charj to indicate the considerable difference, in the 
numbers involved at the different levels and call attention to the fact that the system 
serves as a diaono^t'^ '''^e^ '"P^^ speciaSi/ed* facilities are likely to be needed by 
the fewest children on a long term' baliS. Th:$ organization model can be applied to 
development of special education services for all types of disability. 

FIGURE 2. ' ^ 
THE CASCADE SYSTEfU OF SPECIA!. EDUCATION SERVICE (EVELYN DENO) 



(7 
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Level 9 



Levels 



Level? 



Levels 



Levels 



Level 4 



Level 3 



Level 2 



Level 1 



^Residential jchool 
with pronram jeared ^ 
to group char3cteri$. 
tics {deaf, blind. etc.J. 



Special classes in a special 
day school with prc^rams 
geared to grou0 characteris- 
tics (deaf. m.r. blind). 



Special class in regular schools with 
limited or no structured contact with 
children enrolled in the' regular class. 



Special class in regular schools with struc- 
tured contact with pupils enrplled in regular 
class in nonacademic situat ons. 



Special class in regular school with structured 
contact with pupils enrolled in regular class in 
both academic and nonac»i?mic situations. 



Pupils enrolled in regular class with intensive in- 
dividual or group tutoring. Prcqram and time de* 
termined by individual needL 



Pupils enrolled in regular class wiri^. intensive individual 
or group tutoring with program jd*:srm(ned by individual 
needs Resource help to classroom ;teachers in adaptation 
of curriculum af>d tasks to indlv.iual needs. 



Pupils enrolled in regular class after s^ort term tutoring for 
purposts of diagnosis and piogram pfenning Resource help and 
aid to teacher in program adaptation Inservlce training to regular 
class teachers. 



Re^jiar class enrollment with lesource help to classroom teacher. 
Diagnosis and behavior observation is re responsibility of :he ctass i 
room teacher: Inservice training to rejJar teacher. 



- ■ ' FIGURE 1, 

LEVELS OP INSTRUCTIOWAL INTERVENTlOfM WITHIN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SPECIAL EOUCATION PROGRAMS rvVILLENBERG. 1908) 
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... ■ / ■ 

While the requirements of the lEP in PL9A-142 represent a significant 
difference when considered with past special educational practices, it 
is hoped that the benefits gained by handicapped children will outweigh 
the administrative and instructional di f t iculties^.-now being faced. Perhaps 
these requirements may lead the way to understanding more fully what "good" 
instruction is and the process by which all chiddr^en learn. 



/ 
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